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THE LOCUSTS 


N INISTERS uncertain of their constituencies after five years of mis- 
rule tend to file more than one nomination paper. But the 
Bihar Chief Minister, by filing his papers for 16. seats, perhaps set up 
a record, A much hunted man at every election meeting, he will not be 
ible to -have that peace and equanimity of mind so necessary to celebrate 
the glory of being a Republic within the British Commonwealth on 
January 26. The same will be the case in some other States where pot 
bellied Congressmen are worried to death about their future. They haye 
had such a good time for so many years that their kurtas are bursting at 
the seams, Their bodies, too. 

[t is a pity that we cannot yet proclaim from house-tops that the 
corpse is dead. It is a thousand: pities that on January 26 the living 
dead will again exhort the nation to discipline, hard work and what not, 
and then go back into their air-conditioned Anglo-Moghul morgues in 
New Delhi and enter into deals with the Americans that stink to high 
heavens. The locusts will continue to eat the years, and political pimps 
turn this ancient land into a shameless harlot opening up her womb to 
any foreign food merchant. 

For the fact that the Congress will be in the gaddi at the Centre and 
in most Statesy though in reduced numbers, we have to blame ourselves. 
Something has gone awry with the Opposition. Economic privations and 
discontent should have bred a maturer, more united, more fighting oppo- 
sition, whose members would not fall head and shoulders in love with 
the stately buildings where speeches are made. Speeches are alright as 
far as they go, but in most cases they do not go beyond the walls of 
Parliament and Assembly. The Press seldom reports them at length; 
and even if they were so reported, how many people would read them 
in a country where illiteracy is widespread? We have aped Westminster, 
but the essence of democracy based on literacy is not there. What we 
have is a big sham, but thanks to the English education of the intelli- 
gentsia, we are so obsessed with the Western concept of parliamentary 
democracy that we are ready to swallow everything. 

The ULF in West Bengal has called upon the people to condemn 
Congress rule on January 26. Meetings and rallies are to be held, but 
will the party leaders be able to reach the villagers on a big scale ? Though 
the countryside will elect 200 out of the 280 legislators in West. Bengal, 
what is going on in villages is little known. Will election tubewells, 
pacca roads and almost the record price of paddy so captivate the villager 
that he will vote Congress? This question would not have been asked 
if there had been a live and kicking kisan movement, il attempts had 
been made to. alienate the poor peasant from the rich jotedar who still 
passes of as a benefactor of the indigent. The village economy is such 
that class-antagonisms are still veiled. 

But let us not be jaundiced. Let us hope that, despite leftist dis- 
unity, sanity will prevail among the people on February 19. If the ULF 
is able to drive home its message on January 26 and end the air of apathy 
among the voters, it will be all to the good. | 





Voters In Sulks 


The Indian general election is 
said to be the biggest show on earth, 
and there is no doubt it will conti- 
nue to be so despite Dr Sushila Nayar. 
In the context of our ramshackle 
economy it may also be the most ex- 
pensive ritual in the world. More 
than any other party the Congress 
needs this ablution, for in the inter- 
val it mocks at all democratic prin- 
ciples. The general election means 
to it an opportunity to secure a re- 
newal of its waywardness, a so-called 
mandate from the people to pursue 
its capricious course for another five 
years. Each general election in In- 
dia has been followed by a heavy 
erosion of democracy, so that on the 
eve of the fourth, only the frame- 
work, bare of all contents, remains. 

Demagogic claims by Congress 
leaders that their party has the sup- 
port of the people have already be- 
come tiresome. They will be more 
so if once again the Congress is re- 
turned to power. It is one thing to 
secure the majority of votes cast and 
uite another to have the support of 
he people in the individual and col- 
lective misdeeds of those in autho- 
rity. Any claim to the latter remains 
untenable as long as voters do not 
have the right of recall. Many fac- 
tors, open and clandestine, may in- 
fluence the decision of voters at the 
polling booth, and just because a 
yoter has dropped his ballot paper 
in the Congress box he does not en- 
dorse in advance all that the Con- 
gress may do in the next five years. 


Taller claims apart, even the Con- 
gress pretension that it enjoys the 
loyalty of the majority of the electo- 
rate has less validity in West. Bengal 
than in most other States. In the 
last. general election, nearly 45 per 
cent of the voters kept away from 
polling stations, and the Congress 
could secure only about 48 per cent 
of votes cast. Under a system of pro- 
portionate representation, the Con- 
gress strength in the State legislature 
would have been much less than 
what it is; but that is another matter. 
Obviously, the 45 per cent who did 
not exercise their franchise had re- 
jected the Congress but not been able 
to decide which of the Opposition 
parties they should support. Maybe, 
some of them reached the cynical 
conclusion that. none of the parties 
was worth voting for. With the 


polling only three weeks away, there 
is an extraordinary lack of animation 
in the State this ume, and if the pre- 
sent mood persists there may be a 
further drop in the number of votes 
cast. .In the last election the drop 
was over 13 per cent and next month 
may show a decline of the same, if 
not greater, order. 


The failure of the left opposition 
parties to forge an overall unity and 
the emergence of two left fronts con- 
fronting each other in nearly one- 
third of the constituencies may be 
among the reasons for this indiffer- 
ence. But the omissions of the op- 
position do not extenuate the com 
missions of the Congress. The boun- 
daries of inaction and reaction often 
overlap, and those who may not cast 
their votes out of frustration or dis- 
gust will help the Congress in West 
Bengal to another term of office, 
though unwittingly, in more than 
one way. The stay-aways will mostly 
be the politically mature on whose 
support the Congress can count the 
least. The non-political and the 
apolitical are susceptible to pressures 
of infinite variety which the Congress 
with its organisational and financial 
resources can employ in ample 
measure. 


Defeat of the Congress in West 
Bengal can well be an end in itself. 
But it need not be so, despite the 
present differences between the left 
parties. A Congress debacle may 
clear the air, and the mass enthu- 
siasm that will be generated may lay 
the ground for fruitful cooperation 
between the major left parties. No 
doubt, with an unsympathetic, if not 
openly hostile, Government at the 
Centre, a left Government in West 
Bengal will be constricted in many 
ways. It may not get its due from 
New Delhi;- nor cooperation from 
officers in the higher echelons, But 
even in a restricted sphere it may 
show results which have eluded the 
Congress for two decades. It may 
not be able to root out corruption, 
but it can certainly halt further 
spread; maybe by both example and 
precept it can cleanse the administra- 
tion partly. All these and other pos- 
sibilities will open up only if the 
Congress is defeated. The first task 
is to overthrow the discredited set; 
that will be much easier to accom- 
plish if the sulky voter decides to 
exercise his right. 


A Sell-Out To Order 


Mr Eugene Victor Rostow & 

come and gone ; Mrs Gandhi has noy 
told us part of what transpired Be 
tween the Americans and those Min 
isters and civil servants*who sat Will 
him across the table. What deal did 
they strike? The messages emaniat 
ing from the White House are st® 
dent and clear: the Americans 
no longer willing to sell us wheat 
gratis. They want payment, and ii 
hard currency. If the Indians @ 
not have the cash, let them beg it Ok 
the Japanese, of the Italians, of tig 
French—and pay the Americans, 
fact, an important purpose of 
Rostow’s safari is to convince the 
Consortium countries that wha 
credit is due to India must no longe 
be paid out to finance the purchase @ 
machinery and equipment; the bul 
of the credit should be earmarked fl 
their despatch of food and fertilizem 
to this country. All that the matel 
ing formula in regard to food aid im 
plies is that the U.S. administratigl 
now wants to be compensated for 
least fifty per cent of food it arrange 
to send to India. If India cannd 
raise the money on her own, the Amé 
ricans will try to raise it from Japa 
and Italy and such others, who will 
then be told to adjust it against tht 
aid they had already promised 
India. 
- And all this is being discussed amt 
negotiated without so much as Ob 
leave. The Americans have taken OVER 
Irrespective of the point view of the 
Government and the planning authe 
rities in New Delhi, the U.S. adm 
nistration now feels strong enougi 
to tell third nations in what form 
offer assistance to India. They know 
that if they agree, the poor Indians 
who have nowhere else to go, have 
to fall in. What else did take plag 
between the U.S. Under-Secretary @ 
State and the earlier Poage mission 
and our cringing Ministers? Per 
haps, while Mr Rostow was willing 
to offer only 4 million tons or there 
abouts, they were imploring for 1 
million tons or more and in OF 
der to get the prayer granted, were 
offering in exchange another sizable 
chunk of our sovereignty, The iim 
tional food budget has been a nom 
starter, and for obvious reasons, Dé 
pite the querulousness and the food: 
dragging, the various State agendig 
together were still able to procunm 
roughly 3 million tons of Foon 
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atest reports suggest, on the aver- 
mee, procurement till now this year 
only around to 25 to 30 per cent 
of last year's rate. This has to be so, 
or the big producers and the ra- 
iReteers have to make their pile, 
erwise they cannot make their 
ickback to the ruling party’s elec- 
tion funds. Nobody need therefore 
be surprised if the total procurement 
an the country on State account fails 
10 reach even one million tons for 
ahe whole year, - 
Under such circumstances, the only 
Plement of any import in a food bud- 
Bet will be the balancing item, food, 
from outside, of the order of 11 to 
2 million tons. Our famous politi- 
ans and civil servants will thus do 
Sything to propitiate Mr Rostow 
a d the distant emperor whose pleni- 
potentiary he was last week. Our 
Ministers, buckling under pressure, 
ve agreed to stop all exports to 
puba barring non-strategic goods, 
food and medicines, and not to trade 
With North Vietnam at all. When it 
Mame to be known that India has 
been sending trucks and other things 
m0 South Vietnam, the Government 
mid Hanoi, too, could have those 
hings if it wanted to. Now it is 
Misclosed that trade with Hanoi 
Sopped in 1962 and that we shall not 
Htade with it, 
» Mrs Indira Gandhi is travelling 
Nery much beyond even where Miss 
Reita Faria had been to, and we shall 
be hard put to pick a row with 
Radio Peking when it calls her a 
mooge of the Americans. If the tn- 
Hertaking to the USA is not selling 
fut our honour, what else is? Mrs 
®andhi has proved herself to be the 
host, willing accomplice of American 
feo-colonialism. She has brought 
hings to such a pass that one is 
ashamed to be described as an Indian. 


Gone 


Goa, Going, 


and Diu 
t; Goa followed 
ening. None of them wanted-any 
t of Gujarat and Maharashtra; 
ind, instead of cursing the ex-Portu- 
ese colonials, the ex-British colo- 
Ils should really ask themselves 
y from Aijal to Panjim so many 
Beople are anxious to get out. Mr 
avan, the brave new Home Min- 
er, had caved in on cow slaughter 
f regard to Union Territories; it 
@s Mr Chavan too who wanted the 
mer Portuguese territories to be 


» Daman had said it ear- 


on Wednesday 
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very much in his beloved Maharash- 
tra. He must be a rather unhappy 
man today, with few shedding many 
tears for him. His supreme error 
will be to think that the people of 
Goa, Daman and Diu have only re- 
jected Maharashtra and Gujarat, 
and that only because these States are 
dry; that the rejection is not of In- 
dia, that is Bharat. Mr Chavan will 
delude himself further if he thinks 
that Goa, Daman and Diu have opted 
to be under his wings, the Union 
Home Ministry. The people have 
merely indicated their preference fo1 
the frying pan to the fire. 

The opinion poll, a referendum by 
another and longer name, was carried 
out with apparent fairness, contrary to 
our forebodings last week; the Gov- 
ernment of India deserves a certain 
amount of credit for it. There the 
credit ends. There were all sorts of 
manoeuvres to “grab” the former 
Portuguese territories, although Mr 
Nehru had given a firm undertaking 
that the special status of former 
French and Portuguese areas would 
be respected for a long time to come; 
he spoke of the French personality 
and the Portuguese personality being 
preserved for at least ten years. Since 
Nehru, however, there have been 
many attempts to “grab" additional 
territory; and it has never occurred 
to these gentlemen “with the gift of 
the grab” that they are themselves 
ex-colonials, only of another kind, 
and perhaps in no way superior. New 
Delhi needs to rethink its superior 
airs vis-a-vis former Indian States as 
well as former non-British posses- 
sions. The extent to which our 
ravens with plumes borrowed from 
peacocks have discredited India in 
Asia and Africa may never be cor- 
rectly estimated. Must that happen 
within the country too? 

In Goa and some of the former 
Indian States and hill areas the Gov- 
ernment of India has often displayed 
an attitude of imperialism while 
mouthing fraternity; and this has 
created situations here, there and 
everywhere. New Delhi must know 
that the “opinion poll” in the. for- 
mer Portuguese territories is perhaps 
only a beginning; similar claims 
from other areas are almost certain 
to come, for the elections for Assem- 
blies and Parliament are rarely on 
clear and precise issues. A referen- 
dum is for this or that; and the ver- 
dict is unambiguous. 


It remains to be seen whether the 


Union Home Ministry, now headed 
by so partisan a man as Mr Chavan, 
will accept the unequivocal verdict 
of Goa, Daman and Diu with good 
grace or use its special powers to 
punish those who dared to dissent 
and told Mr Bandodkar where he 
got off. The verdict of Goa, Daman 
and Diu should make the entire 
country think just what has made it 
sO unappetising for so many. A 
Union Territory seems to them only 
a lesser evil than a State where the 
river of thought has already declined 
into a drain of parochial supersti- 
tion. It may be too much to hope, 
however, that the recent knocks to 
the Hindu ethos outweigh those now 
being administered by men fasting 
in defence of the the total 
disregard of men may be 
starving. 


cow to 
that 


Air Selling 


Everyone could see it was coming. 
Mrs Gandhi's craze for television has 
only precipitated the advent of ad- 
vertising in Indian broadcasting, for 
the country ee could not afford 
the cost of © but the Prime Min- 
ister, sided. vid abetted by the 
Chanda Committee, wants it as in- 
sistently as a child wants his toy. 
And what a toy TV is going to be! 
It. is yet uncertain when or how tele- 
vision will come; but the debasement 
of sound broadcasting seems fairly 
imminent. 

The Indian Society 
has already welcomed the idea, al- 
though the Press, for its own selfish 
reasons, seems less enthusiastic; there 
will be so much less money for the 
newspapers. Only 10% of total 
broadcasting time will initially be 
available for commercials. “Initially” 
seems the operative word. In the 
early forties C. Day Lewis and others 
wrote of defending the bad against 
the (which did not make for 
great verse) and it may be wondered 
whether we may not be engaged in a 
similar exercise. The conquest of 
Madison Sarani strikes new terrors. 
To dullness may now be added a 
new brazenness; to monotony a new 
conformism. Much worse, there may 
be a new liveliness: the sort that Ra- 
dio Ceylon provided at no cost to 
India and open only to those that 
way inclined. With commercialisa- 
tion of sound broadcasting in India, 
we may have no choice. It may be 
only a matter of time before a bril- 


of Advertisers 
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torx 


liant statement by Mrs Indira Gan- 


dhi on the Fourth Plan transforming ° 


the face of India and an announce- 
ment by President Johnson emptying 
Indian bellies is intercepted by a 
commercial claiming that a food pre- 
serve has been found which keeps 
your stomach at once full and heal- 
thily empty. Here is AIR giving you 
the ewes, cows having gone to the 
olling booths. 

What really needs notice is the 
contamination of commercialisation. 
We are not being highminded about 
it; we carry advertisements ourselves 
and would like some more. With a 
Government department it is another 
matter. It has no conscience, of 
course. Its books are in the final 
analysis maintained by some other 
agency. AIR is a poor thing; but it 
is, like TTouchstone’s, a poor thing 
but its own. It will no longer be so. 
The recent Government decision has 
set the seal on broadcasting in In- 
dia. The Choice of India is now 
the Voice of India. A seller's mar- 
ket we call it. 


Congress Ventriloquists 


Mr Atulya Ghosh and Mr Sadoba 
Patil have each a style and a flavour 
for inventing things. They have no 
fear of contradicting themselves and 
none at all of being called into ac- 
count by anybody anytime. For they 
are the monarchs (or rather diarchs or 
triarchs) of all they survey: at least 
they have the privilege to imagine 
themselves so until someone else turns 
up and turns them out or cuts them 
to size or makes them wipe the floor. 
That time is not yet, and at the mo- 
ment the goings for them are good. 
Between themselves Mr Ghosh and 
Mr Patil have divided the job sell- 
ing the newest slippery version of the 
Congtess Party's ideology. It is most 
likely that they didn’t hold any prior 
consultation; so that each has come 
out with his own radical-seeming 
Congress dope. Mr Ghosh has deck- 
ed himself out in the infra-red robes 
of quasi- or para-Marxism; Mr Patil, 
a Bombaywallah, is coritent with 
pale-pink Democratic Socialism. Since 
both Ghosh and Patil are the Con- 
gress Party’s newest ideologues the 
discrepancy is obvious. But that 
doesn’t, matter at all. All is forgiven 
in election-time, also all forgotten 
after the elections are over. 

Marxism, quasi o1 para, or Demo- 
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cratic socialism—which really is the 
Congress Party's ideology? It can't 
be both, it must be the one or the 
other or none at all. “Brandy or 
rum?” Sam Weller asked; “All is 
vanity’, answered Brother Stiggins ; 
“That I know”, Sam retorted in exas- 
peration, “but which is your particu- 
lar vanity?’ Is quasi-Marxism My 
Ghosh's particular vanity? Is Demo- 
cratic Socialism Mr Patil’s? The 
Congress itself has had never any pat 
ticular vanity so far as ideology goes. 
A mish-mash of Gandhism served for 
a while; Nehru wrapped it up in a 
flimsy texture of socialistic pattern. 
Nehru posed himself to be a great 
ideologue but he laid down the rule 
that Congress must have no ideology 
except that of the Kumbha Mela. 
Shastri, timid man, on his own ad 
mission, fought shy of ideology, 
Lesser men who run the state Con- 
gress machines and administrations 
have never needed any ideology; the 
party and the police are all they have 
needed, also the plums of politics 
which are theirs to enjoy without 
worrying over much about the ideo- 
logy they are supposed to promote. 
With the elections so near and the 
leftists all around with their ideo- 
logical battle cries, Messrs Ghosh and 
Patil evidently have felt the need for 
launching an ideological counter- 
offensive. The Congress has had no 
ideologue since Nehru and then that 
impossible fellow Krishna Menon has 
gone over to the enemy. Now who 
else but Messrs Ghosh and Patil could 
step into the breach and man the 
ideological guns? Kant in his Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason demolished 
God ; but his faithful servant, Lampe, 
felt sorrowful, so Kant had to restore 
God in his Critique of Practical Man 
Mr Patil is a practical man, having 
demolished Nehru as best as he could, 
he has now set about restoring De- 
mocratic Socialism. Under Nehru 
this thing called Democratic Socialism 
meant very little; actually nowhere 
in the world has it really meant, any- 
thing at all. Under Mr Patil, who 
must all the time be looking over 
his shoulders at his financial patrons 
and bankers, this pre-election display 
of Democratic Socialism cannot very 
well be anything but a vast verbal 
fall-out. Since Democratic Socialism 
can be equated with anything, Mr 
Patil may well claim that the Sacred 
Cow = democratic socialism, adult 
franchise — democratic socialism, less 
bread and more taxes and more black 








money = democratic socialism and 
on and on, 

Mr Atulya Ghosh with his cha 
teristic devil-may-care air has proj ct 
ed the Congress image in Marxil 
outlines. The qualifying ‘near’ @ 
‘quasi’ added to Marxism hardly im 
proves his position. Marxism, it hag 
been threateningly declared often by 
no less a person than Mr P. C. Sen, 
and also others, is foreign ideology 
and the Congress will have no trig 
with it in any form. This is quifl 
understandable. Even in its reformise 
or revisionist version, Marxism mu 
be lethal to the jotedars and othe 
Congress lords. And Mr Atul 
Ghosh is shrewd enough to know wha 
is what. 

It will not do to flirt with Ma 
ism even as fiction. Like some idol 
this one is too dangerous to k en 
and play with. But then Mess 
Ghosh and Patil have been perhap 
merely play-acting and in that cag 
we have wasted so many hundred 
words, which should therefore bett@ 
end with an American fable on te 
Ghosh-Patil performance: A mall 
came into a bar with a mouse and 
frog; the mouse stood up and sang 
and the frog played the piano ; whell 
people asked, “How can that mo se 
sing like that?” the fellow replied 
“Because the frog is a ventriloquist 


More About China 


1 Correspondent writes: 

























































































































































K. S. Karol, author of Mag 
China which he wrote recently afte 
a prolonged stay in China was intes 
viewed the other day by a number@ 
European television and broadcasting 
agencies on the latest phase of 
the cultural revolution. Accordim 
to him, the promoters of the cultt 
revolution, above all Mao Tse-tung 
wanted to establish a sort of direg 
democracy—a_ system where tt 
masses can not only criticize but @ 
repudiate and disown their leaden 
Such a movement cannot but come 
up against the opposition of vested 
interests. If one adds to the rathe 
elementary level of political undém 
standing of the Red Guards whe 
have played the role of shock-troopen 
in this operation, it is hardly surptie 
ing that violence has erupted, On 
should never underestimate the lateml 
dangers of such a situation. Neve 
theless such sporadic instances of 
lence that have occurred so far 
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Mardly be called a civil war as some 
people have merrily described them. 
civil war is nothing short of an 
ned trial of strength between two 
Or more groups, each of which is well 
@tablished and defends its position 
blicly, Developments in China 
ve yet to take that shape. 

Indeed Karol does not think that 
there are well-defined factions in Pek- 
ing, but there is no doubt that the 
fultural revolution has split the lead- 
bership at all levels. Such a momen- 
fous undertaking contains too many 
minknowns for it to be easily accept- 
able to all; moreover, its very nature 
Wemands that new solutions are 
taken everyd: iy to face up to unfore- 
Sseeable circumstances. New divisions 
mind dissensions thus come up to the 
Surface almost every other day. 

Chinese official publications that 
Wadmit the existence of political differ- 
ences tend to be too vague either on 
the nature of these differences or on 
the exact authors of these conflicting 
Hpoints of view. So, people are re- 
duced to pure guesses about the 
Pdoves” around Liu Shao-chi and the 
"hawks around Lin Piao. But it is 
impossible to classify all the leaders 
according to such highly oversimpli- 
fied categories. 

Finally, Karol is highly sceptical 
Babout the value of news gathered al- 
pmost exclusively from Red Guards’ 
eters in Peking and elsewhere. The 

and-written documents are often un- 
meadable, can be easily misunderstood 
and mistranslated; as they do not 
Mmanate from any _ authoritative 
sources, there is no way of checking 
the news. In any case, there is no 
one in London, Paris or New York to 
Correct them or verify the source. 
What is more, the poster-writers often 
live in the land of fantasy, blending 
their desires with reality in no discern 
ible way. Rarely have sources of i 
formation been so precarious and it 
is imprudent to base on them a 
serious analysis of the situation. 


Elections will be 
jul affair this time. 


quite a wonder- 


S. A. Dange 
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Calcutta Diary 


CHARAN GUPTA 


TH Calcutta Metropolitan Plan- 
ing Organization has, with 
much fanfare, made public the long- 
awaited long-term plan for urban de- 
velopment in the city. This is the 
plan on which the labours and 
leisures of the whole army of capital- 
intensive foreign experts who have 
been here since 1961 have been ex- 
pended. It is an expensive plan and, 
not only because it has involved a 
sizable investment of funds; it has 
also involved high expectations. None 
of which, it at last seems, can now 
be justified ex post. Up to a point 
it is possible for any group of in- 
tellizent laymen, with some assistance 
from engineers and economists, to 
produce an integrated and consistent 
plan of long-term development for 
Calcutta. One has only to make a 
number of assumptions regarding 
growth rates of population, agricul. 
ture, industry, income, capital in- 
flow, and so on, in the hinterland; z 

certain string of conclusions shear 
what. additional facilities need to be 
set up, or alternative provisions made, 
in the urban complex will follow au- 
tomatically. The ‘plan’ which the 
Ford Foundation experts have now 
presented does not represent anything 
beyond this rudimentary exercise. 
What irks one more than anything 
else is the transparent irresponsibi 
lity of it all. Very little is said about 
how even a fraction of the resources 
that would be needed will be col- 
lected and deployed. If Calcutta is 
to be salvaged for the nation, this 
cannot be done without the Union 
Government chipping in. The re- 
quired funds will run into hundreds 
of crores, as the CMPO has already 
admitted on its own. When Mr Asoka 
Mehta is chary to allocate even ten 
crores of rupees for Calcutta’s deve- 
lopment, the CMPO exercise is little 
short of a silly prank. The joke is 
not only cruel, it is also unseemly. 
The aspect of political lobbying 
apart, the CMPO could at least make 
a distinction between what is feasible 
and what is the optimum. This de- 
marcation could have been made not 
only for schemes over the twenty-yeat 
per iod but also for those falling with- 
in shorter compartments of time, say, 
within the next five or ten years, The 


arithmetic of finance could similar- 
ly have been worked out on alterna- 
tive assumptions on the contents of 
the ‘packages’. It is easy to come 
out with the pet response, ‘Finance, 
after all, is not the responsibility of 
technical experts”. Unfortunately it 
is. An expert ceases to be one and 
is little i charlatan if he de- 
liberately ignores the single most im: 
portant factor on which future deve- 
lopment depends. 


short of a 


Part of the frolic accompanying 
the publication of the CMPO has 
consisted of the ceremonial presenta- 
tion, press briefings and an exhibi- 
tion on the details of the develop- 
ment plan, I found it particularly 
disgraceful that nobody, amid this 
festivity, thought it necessary to make 
even a cursory reference to the late 
Sachin Chaudhuri’s contributions to- 
wards the starting of metropolitan 
planning in Calcutta. ‘Till the visit 
of the World Bank team in 1960, 
Calcutta was the recipient of occa- 
sional reprimands from Jawaharlal 
Nehru ; the Government's owning of 
responsibility regarding the plight of 
the city would almost end there. It 
was Sachin Chaudhuri’s continuous 
cajolings that forced the World Bank 
team to study the problems of Cal- 
cutta in depth. Subsequently, it was 
again in the The Economic 
Weekly that Sachin Chaudhuri spon- 
sored the idea of an integrated plan 
for Calcutta’s development. Not 
me stopping there, he came to Cal- 
cutta to buttonhole Dr B. C. Roy 
and Mr Atulya Ghosh. ‘There was 
no response from Mr Ghosh, but Dr 
Roy was impressed. ‘There was no 
recalling of those beginnings this 
week, and Sachin Chaudhuri is dead, 
as is Dr Roy. 


ages ol 


* * 


This paragraph may not promote 
international amity and goodwill, 
but it can’t be helped, I don't know 
much about the Soviet Union or any 
of the other East European countries, 
and am therefore in no position to 
make authoritative pronouncements 
on whether, as alleged, the trend 
there is really from socialism to capi- 
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talism. Can't one still draw one or 
two tangential inferences? By now 
a fair number of representatives of 
these nations are residing in our ma- 
jor cities, scattered over delegations, 
consulates, trade representations, cul- 
tural and information bureaus, and 


so on. The company these represen- 
tatives from the countries of ‘social- 
ism’ keep fills me with dismay. Whe- 


ther it be an anniversary occasion or 
a cultural do, the most reactionary 
elements in Indian society invariably 


manage to get invited by the East 
European embassies and consulates. 
There was a time when the friend- 


ship societies formed to promote good- 
will between this country and the 
East. European nations would be com- 
posed of intellectuals of repute and 
politicians with impeccably Left cre- 
dentials. All that has changed. These 
societies have now been usurped by 
retired members of the Indian Civil 
Service, veterans of bureaucratic, anti- 
“gral malfeasance, and by elaborate- 
ooking businessmen, who have struck 
paydirt, thanks to the rupee payment 
arrangements. It will be unfair to 
generalise, but certainly most of the 
East E uropéan represent: ations display 
a bias in favour of. Establishment 
figures. It could be that they want 
to play safe; with the Minoo Masanis 
eagerly waiting in the wings to trip 
them up at the first hint of ‘indis- 
creet’ behaviour, they perhaps lean 
over backwards in picking carefully 
persons with whom to have social 
intercourse. But could it be that this 
is the culmination of peaceful co- 
existence—this blurring of distinction 
between yesterday's devout socialists 
and today's phalanx of shady civil 
servants and still shadier business- 
men? If love for a East European 
country also means that I have to 
share membership of the club with 
army types and trigger-happy police- 
men, I would rather turn into a 
votary of Samuel Goldwyn and in- 
clude myself out. 


> > 


Shri Hari Kishan, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s eldest son, has obtained the 
Congress nomination for the Allaha- 
bad Lok Sabha constituency, which 
his father used to represent. Noth- 
ing could be fairer in the Indian 
climate. Heredity substitutes for 
natural selection in so far as political 
positions are concerned. Let us not 
be bashful, Mrs Indira Gandhi is the 
Prime Minister today because she is 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s daughter. Ravi 
Shankar Sukla’s son is a Union De- 
puty Minister. Govind Ballabh 
Pant’s son too is in the Lok Sabha, 
and an aspirant for a Cabinet post. 
All these individuals, I am sure, will 


enter the caveat that they are today 
what they are not because they are 
their respective fathers’ offspring, 


but despite their being so. It is an 
old story, this, the life and. hard 
times of the children of famous 
parents. If I am allowed to take a 
swipe sideways, | might add that the 
sanctity of hereditary rights in this 
country extends even to athletics and 
sports. The Nawab who has now 
been installed as our quasi-perma- 
nent cricket captain would have been 
hard put to justify his inclusion in 
the team if he did not happen to 
be the son of his cricketer-father. 
The hereditary principle is here at 


play, with some assist from old-style 
feudalism. There are curioser things 
happening around us. All India 


Radio is part of the Government of 
India, the one which is supposed to 
be rushing towards the socialistic 
pattern of society. I chanced to 
tune in to the radio one day during 
the famous test match a few weeks 
ago at the Eden Gardens. There 
were three gentlemen doing the Eng- 
lish commentary, but obviously one 
was more equal than the others. 
Every time a ball was delivered or a 
stroke offered, the timorous two, re- 
verence oozing from their voice, 
would solicit the opinion of ‘Your 
Highness’ on the quality of the ball 
or the stroke. Intrigued, I kept the 
radio on. ‘Your Highness’, I disco- 
vered, was Mr Fatehsingh Gaekwad, 
alias the Maharaja of Baroda, 


s * 

Suddenly, the elections seem to be 
upon us. It is not just because this 
week coincided with the filing of the 
nominations.. I think it is more on 
account of the hustling of the pitch, 
in speeches and posters and door-to- 
door campaigning. And, let me add, 
in mutual maligning and name- 
calling. ‘There are several indica- 
tions that this one may turn out to 
be the dirtiest of the general elec- 
tions so far in this State. Ivhave on 
my desk a pamphlet, anonymously 
published, containing a vitriolic at- 
tack on a prominent Left CPI leader. 
The vulgarity of the allegations and 
innuendoes, none substantiated, 
against an individual who must have 









spent at least twenty years in British 
and Congress prisons, makes one wo 
der about the limits people arg 
willing to travel to give vent to per 
sonal pique. The burden of ti 
main grievance against the gente 
man, as far as_I could gather, is tha 
in the last elections, he ‘engineere 
the victory of Communist candidates 
over a number of ‘progressive’ Co 
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gressmen. This must be, according 1830 
to some: people's theology, an unpak gan 
donable sin. hosti 
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Eugene Victor Debs was the pid fited 
neer of workers’ moyements in thé of Ii 
United States in the last century, ang to b 
even our own brats know of Wall > 
“f 


Whitman. Early in this century, 
gentleman in Connecticut, liberal if 
his views and attitudes, with just 
touch of sympathy for socialism, dé 
cided to name his Sons Eugene Victog 
Rostow and Walt Whitman Rostow 
Both the sons have now arrived, ang 
are the most trusted of Lyndow B 
Johnson's advisers. If the Americal 
President's crusade against Commiliibrin: 
nist ‘totalitarianism’, in Vietnam an@jjmeni 
elsewhere, ever attains a measure @ Til 
success, much of the credit will gf en 
to the two brothers. Walt Whitmag uly 
is reported to have suggested to tf hat 
President that dropping a nucleam pf Ir 
bomb will do the trick in Vietnat ie 
while Eugene Victor was in Né mean 
Delhi last week to bully Indira Gam eo 
dhi’s frail Government into fin a 
submission. Such is the irony of SM. ,, 
cialist-sounding names. Bear: 
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It ts not fanciful to describe t 
rioting that brought test cricket to 
halt wm Calcutta on new year's dé * 
as a pre-election trial of strength DOB. 


tween the Congress and Communig d 
parties....The Confrontation wil irs 
clearly planned in advance. Somer, 
spectators came equipped with sho ond 
sticks with rags tted at one end & tre 


serve as handy instruments. of arsa 
These were brought into the ground 
in kitbags while other accompli¢® 
smugeled in petrol. ....On Sund@ 
the police went into action early 


dat 
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Ons! 
ree: 
Beir 


sto ncroac ”? > ovae 

stop encroachme its on the gygiiiee,, 
verge. This was the signal that ti .), 
mischief-makers were apparent, 


waiting for. 
The Indian correspondent in Th 
Economi 
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The Fate Of 


ATINDRA 






P EFEATED of the expected out- 
come of the July Revolution of 
#830, the working men of France be- 
mn to organise on a 
Ostility to the capitalists as well as 
the aristocrats. One revolution, 
hey argued, that of 1789, had bene- 
the middle another, that 
1830, the capitalists, the next was 
® be a revolution for the benefit of 
working classes. 
pEqually disappointed are the In- 
fan working with the out- 
Ome of independence as well as with 
fe working of the Congress Govern- 
fent all these post-independence 
Ws. The process which had deve- 
ped into the naval mutiny of 1946 
puld have been a counterpart of the 
french Revolution of 1789, but In- 
an leaders were clever enough to 
ming about independence by arrange- 
mt, as people call it. 
The Indian independence move- 
mt has a French parallel in the 
ily Revolution of 1830, so much so 
fat it found Jawaharlal at the helm 
Indian affairs as the July Revolu- 
mn made Louis Philippe King of 
ance. The characters again 
aod many qualities in common, Both 
revolutionary antecedents and 
fe apparently democratic in their 
anners and sentiments. Vehemently 
ber to show off his democratic bent 
fimind, Louis Philippe -wore the 
sade and accepted the revolu- 
pnary tricolour in place of the Bour- 
fn fleur de lys. Surely, Jawaharlal 
a no less qualified with his favou- 
red rose, nor did he lie behind 
demonstrating his. democratic pro- 
msity. It was the custom of the 
fizen king’, as Louis Philippe was 
md of calling himself, to walk the 
ets unattended, dressed in a frock- 
tand top hat and carrying an 
Mbrella, the symbols of the new 
Astitutional monarchy, as wig, knee- 
meches and sword were of the old 
mime. The Prince of Ananda Bha- 
an, too, delighted in going about in 
Sherwani-coat, breeches and with a 
indi cap on, instead of his former 
fovian costume. The citizen king 
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The Congress— 


A Historical Parallel 


Home-Ray 


paraded his liberal views, and Nehru 
his socialistic sentiments, while both 
did everything in their power to ally 
themselves with the « capité alist nobility 

—Philippe, with the ‘July nobles’, 
a class he himself created just as Na- 
poleon had created a no 
among his supporters in the army ; 
and J: awaharlal, with the industrial 
ists, although visibly it was the Indian 
bureaucracy, the branded agents of 
the capitalists, that received the pa- 


from 


tents of nobility from the Indian 
Prime Minister. But of the two, 
Jawaharlal was certainly the more 
dexterous in running with the hare, 


the working class, and hunting with 
the hound, the capitalist nobility. 


Bismarck le petit 

Maybe like Bismarck, Jawaharlal 
could discern the true nature of in- 
dustrial society and its effect on the 
working class; and he had, it ap- 
pears, the Bismarckian belief that if 
direct benefits were secured to the 
working classes, they would regard 
the Government as an_ institution 
serving their own needs and interests ; 
and the socialists would sound their 
bird call in vain. But the Bismarck- 
ian belief ended only in Pecksniffian 
action; and Jawaharlal could not 
sum up his realisation, as Bismarck 
did, with social legislation meant for 
the welfare of the working men, nor 
could he, like Bismarck, bid goodbye 
to the policy of laissez faire which is 
destined to produce unbridled capt- 
talism as well as a sullen, discon- 
tented working class alienated from 
the state which it regards as its enemy. 
Jawaharlal, with his fiery speeches, 
stands in sharp contrast to Cavour 
who is said to have remarked, “I can- 
not make a speech, but I can make 
Italy” 

But bred in English environment 
and taught in an English school, 
Jawaharlal had the cleverness of an 
English bureaucrat. He tried his 
best to disarm the Indian masses, ex- 
tending to them some political con- 
cessions, starting in colMaboration with 
foreign capital some projects of in- 


ternational standard, introducing me- 
tric weights and measures and deci- 
mal coinage, and bargaining at the 
cost of India’s interest a high inter- 
national position for himself, but 
carefully avoiding all social changes. 
Thus Jawe tharlal simply caricatured 
the German Chancellor who, in order 
to register the support of the work- 
ing classes, had practically added ‘a 
few drops of social oil’ in the recipe 
for the health of the State. But it 
would be a parody of truth to con- 
clude that the sophistry of Jawahar- 
lal was all in vain. What he had in 
view was, to the distress of the Indian 


peop le, realised to a preat extent dur- 
ing his regime. And the illusion 
still persists, to the greater advantage 


of the daughter in office, that Jawa- 
harlal’s extension of political rights, 
electoral reform, universal suffrage, 
his foreign policy, economic plan- 
ning, etc. were means to an end, But 
the end the working people have in 
ew is not so much politic: i] as social 
shins for arisen benefit, while 
what Jawaharlal meant and his col- 
leagues and pupils in government and 
party still commend is simple profit- 
eering by trading on. socialism. 


Democracy of Corruption 

And this is not all. The Indian 
masses today, after nineteen years ot 
infernal rapacity and rascality under 
Congress rule, have known to their 
that the Congress legislator has 
all along been following an under- 
hand policy designed to pervert Par- 


cost 


liament into a willing tool in their 
hands, a system not unlike the one 
that existed in France under Louis 


Philippe and his pedantic Minister, 
Francois Guizot, who, like Jawahar- 
lal of later days, believed that adher- 
ence to parliamentary formalities con- 
stituted political liberty. In order to 
grind out majorities for the Congress 
Government during the elections, the 
Indian Guizots at the Centre and the 
States have 


been organising a system 
of political 


corruption, as Francois 


Guizot did a century and three de- 
cades earlier, by extending local or 
national patronage and special fa- 


vours to localities, and by bribing 
selected persons with permits, licences, 
we icts or covenanted posts. 

Under this Congress rule that has 
hypocrisy for the stamp of its birth 
and corruption and tyranny for that 
of its life, the frustration of the masses 
mount as time Jawaharlal 
is no more, Lalbahadur is gone, now 


passes, 


“ 


we SO, ee ee ee 


the daughter of Nehru has come in 
to wield the sword of dollar imperial- 
ism. The daughter may be groomed 
sretty well, but she lacks the dreamy 
and lackadaisical disposition of her 
father as well as the simplicity and 
robity of her immediate predecessor. 
Meanwhile, the fat is on the fire, and 
the people of India today deliver an 
indictment similar to that of Leon 
Gambetta against the regime of Na- 
soleon III, against the Government. 
“On the fifteenth of August”, they 
say in the language ol Leon Gam- 
betta, “there grouped, around a pre- 
tender, men whom India had never 
before known, men without talent, 
without honour, without rank, with- 
out position, men of the type who in 
all times had been the organisers of 
conspiracies, And these men have 
the audacity to pretend that they are 
the saviours and -makers of India.” 
Gambetta’s indictment sounded 
like the coming doom of the Napo- 
leonic regime that had given the 
French people only a pinchbeck im- 
perialism, and the Second French 
Empire with all its mock splendour 
and bloated vaunts was sent. headlong 
to ruin. An end as inglorious as its 
beginning awaits the Congress Gov- 


ernment. In the light of this ana- 


logy, it would not be a queer unhis- 
torical proposition that a levée en 
masse, like the French one of Sep- 
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tember 4, 1870, will force the descen- 
dants of the British Indian rulers to 
clear off and show the heel as Napo- 
leon III and party did. Agitation is 
rampant everywhere, in every quar- 
ter, among men of all professions 
against the government. And along 
the distinctly defined course of his- 
tory, the present rule of the anti- 
social flag-waggers of socialism must 
go for good. 


There remains a lack still, a very 
conspicuous lack at that. The youth 
are not consciously awake nor do 
their preceptors, the intellectuals, 
have the minimum scruples, India 
at this stage, even a century later, do 
not have uncompromisingly active 
stalwarts like the poet-statesman, 
Lamartine; the historian-statesmen, 
Thiers, Michelet and Quinet; the 
poet-agitotor, Victor Hugo; the phi- 
losopher-statesman, Jules Simon; the 
novelist-agitators, Emile Zola and 
Anatole France; the journalist-agita- 
tor, Henri Rochefort; and the ora- 
tor-statesman, Leon Gambetta; who, 
in the face of the worst persecution 
even, were almost a unit in Opposing 
the ‘crowned conspirator’, Napoleon 
Ill. The intellectuals that India has 
today are, on the other hand, only 
pygmies, slugging as well as cringing. 
These drones are too obsequious to 
recite Jules Simon, Professor of Phi- 
losophy who, when meeting his class 
at the Sorbonne on December 5, 
1851, the day after the coup d’etat had 
been organised by Louis Napoleon 
for the Mirone, made the following 
statement |which rang throughout 
France, “Gentlemen, it is my duty 
here to teach you philosophy. Today 
I owe you not a lesson, but an exam- 
ple. France is to be convoked to- 
morrow to approve or disapprove of 
what has just taken place. If there 
is going to be recorded one vote of 
disapproval, I wish to say to you now 
openly that it will be mine.” Jules 
Simon was immediately dismissed 
from his position. Michelet and 
Quinet were likewise removed from 
their academic chairs. Victor Hugo 
was driven into exile. These perse- 
cutions and suppression could not in 
any way render the intellectuals hors 
de combat. But the pity of the situa- 
tion here is that the intellectuals of 

India today are careerists, indulging 
only in dementing the young people 
with bourgeois vices, American 
lechery and awe-bred allegiance to 
the conspirator Government. 
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Goa Constrictor 





From A. POLITICAL 





CORRESPONDENT 





AFTER Chhatrapati Shivaji, the 
man who has come closest t 
ruling Delhi, in the eyes of Maha 
rashtrian expansionism, is Mr Y. Bi 
Chavan. But the modern Shivaji 
not going to pull it off, not int 
next five years at least, after the um 
divided loyalty he has pledged to the 
Prime Minister in the course of 
interview to a news agency. Noth 
ing could have disappointed Mahe 
rashtrian expansionism more. But 
then came the Goa constrictor. ir 
Y. B. Chavan’s ill-concealed inyolye 
ment in the Maharashtra-Mysore ba 
der dispute, where there was no nee@ 
for one, has shattered his all-Indi 
image. But his role in engineering 
the Goa opinion poll and the rebut 
the sinister plan got last week has dé 
prived Mr Chavan of whatever 
left of his claim for national leader 
ship. When Mr Shastri died, “YB 
was the man Washington would hay 
liked to see succeed him. But mi 
now. 

In the first place, how did the Cen 
tre allow itself to be taken for a ridg 
on Goa? With Mr Chavan and ME 
Patil in the Cabinet, Maharashtriagl 
expansionism has had a leverage @§ 
nied any other chauvinistic fringe 
the country. Of course, Mr Nandi 
was the father of the Haryana Stat 
but the Centre's solicitude for Mahim 
rashtra reflected in its multiplicity dl 
standards over inter-State border dis 
putes was the result of political black 
mail. 

There have been surreptitious 
tempts by the Maharashtrian dig 
taries in the Central Cabinet and tht 
satraps of the Maharashtra Pradeéiij 
Congress Committee to stampede Gog 
into merging with Maharashtra 9 
reopening the “merger issue” whith 
Mr Nehru and the Government 6 
India wanted shelved for 10 years 

Significantly, the reopening of tht 
merger issue coincided with the 
opening of the Mysore-Maharashtt 
border issue. The appointment 
the one-man commission amounts 
a reopening of the issues settled } 
the State Reorganisation Commis 
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with a view to unsettling them. The 
boundary between the two States is 
to be drawn afresh. Mrs Indira Gan 
dhi announced the plan for a commis 
sion under pressure, amidst. a politi 
tal fast by Senapati Bapat blessed by 
the Maharashtra Congress leadership. 
The resolution on it was hustled 
through the Bombay AJCC amidst 
the tension of an agitation rigged up 
by the Maharashtra Congress leadei 
ship. 

Almost simultaneously, the Central 
Cabinet was badgered into accepting 
the principle of an opinion poll on 
Goa. Mr Nanda was still the Home 
Minister Che earlier plan was to 
hold mid-term elections in Goa simul 
taneously with the General Elections 
in the country. If after the elections, 
the Goa Assembly voted again for 
merger (it did it once earlier 
at the instance of the .Maharashtra- 
wadi Gomantak Party which had 14 
of the 30 seats but polled a minority 
vote), it would be effected. 

With Mr Chavan in the saddle as 
Home Minister, the Goa Opinion 
Poll Bill secured a priority while the 
bill to provide statutory guarantees 
for English as associate official lan 
guage (an assurance given by M1 
Nehru to the non-Hindi people) was 
relegated to the deep-freeze 

The Maharashtrian leadership 
gambled and lost here. Virtually a 
“snap” poll, it was rigged up with 
great dexterity. The Maharashtra 
Pradesh Committee threw its weight 
behind the communal Maharashtra 
wadi Gamantak Party. The issue was 
sought to be given a communal turn 
because against the 40 per cent Chris 
tian vote, the Hindus accounted fo1 
almost 60 per cent. The idol of Bha- 
vani was part of the mergerist pro 
cessions. $ut the fact that 53 per 
cent voted for the status quo is proof 
that the Hindu 
has boomeranged. 

It was the Goans versus all the all 
India parties. Mr Dange who does 
not seem to remember that Pondi- 
cherry is yet to merge with Madras 
State, was for Goa’s merger with Ma 
harashtra, which implied he subscril 
ed to the theory of thy expansionists 
that Konkan was a dialect of Marathi 
and was not an independent language 
The PSP was for merger and so wert 
the SSP and the Jan Sangh. Jeeps 
mikes and money for the mergerist 
campaign came from outside Goa 

The Centre, particularly Mr Cha 


van and Mr Patil, took Goa’s merge 


communalist eame 
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with Maharashtra for granted. But 
now those who were asked to rig up 
the poll would be blamed for their 
inefhciency. Che margin by which 
merger was rejected was decisive and 
cannot be explained away. Alter all, 
no one wanted the opinion poll ex- 
cept the Maharashtrian leadership. 

Chandigarh was d 
sentative Government and 
Union Territory without the courtesy 
of an opinion poll At the time of 
states 
area of Coorg, 
culture and 
with Mysore without an opinion poll. 
Pondicherry was liberated long before 
Goa but remains a Union Territory 
though it is linguistically not different 
from the Madras State that surrounds 
it. But where Maharashtra is inter- 
ested, it has to be different if only 
because Mr Chavan and Mr Dange 
and a host of others in between think 
on the same wave-length. 


prived of repre- 
j 


maae a 


reorganisation the tiny hill 
which has a distinct 


language, was merged 


Khaki and Khadi 

If nothing else, Lt-Gen. Kaul’s 
book (The Untold Story) should have 
triggered off a meaningful discus- 
sion on the relationship between ge- 
nerals and politicians in a democracy. 
New Delhi's cocktail circuit is buzz- 
ing with trivia about Gen. Kaul and 
his book. But between the juvenile 
awe for the khaki at one end and the 
unmitigated contempt for the politi- 
cians those in uniform have at the 


other, the real issue is nearly forgot 
ten. 

The Government's own reaction is 
one of wide-eyed innocence The 


book is still under study by the Mi 
nistries and at one stage, a ban on the 
book was thought of. It would make 
little difference even if it were to be 
banned now because everybody who 
wotted it up, 
peri- 


CONS? 


ought to read it have 
But the 
pheral issues It is of Jittl 


debate is still on the 


quence except to LtGen. Kaul whe- 
ther he vindicates himself or not or 
whether he has violated the Official 
Secrets Act or not. As long as the 
large) questions the book raises re 


main unanswered, the book will re 


main 


a damning indictment of the 
political leadership and of the army 
brass 

So many myths have been built 
iround the army and generals like 


J. N. Chaudhuri. By convention and 
pretension, the defence services art 
impervious to public opinion and 
therefore, apolitical. For good or bad 


the Indian army is not politicalised 
yet but there is a lot of low-level per~ 
sonal politics at the highest level in 
the forces. This has distorted the re 
lationship between the army leader- 
ship and the political leadership. 

At the height of the Indo-Pak wat 
last year, a new myth was sedulously 
fostered—that for the first time since 
freedom, the army command was left 
free to take decisions and the politi- 
cal leadership had taken the back 
seat. 

Chis was credible enough and res 
tored sunshine to the hearts of those 
who traffic credulity. It 
was almost suggested that the army 
command prevailed over the late Mi 
Shastri. But the version would have 
been different if the army had met 
with a few reverses. The people 
would not have shouted ‘‘Gen. Chau- 
dhuri Zindabad" and he would not 
have addressed a Press Conference at 
Vignan Bhavan disregarding all con- 
vention. 

But to those who have reported the 
New Delhi scene during the Kutch 
flare up earlier, it was fairly well 
known that the army command would 
not act without the political clear 
ance. It»sounded very brave when 
Mr Shastri told a cheering Parlia- 
ment that India would have to leave 
to the Generals to decide what to do 
about the Kutch aggression, By im- 
plication, the Generals were free to 
decide on a retaliation at the point 
of India’s choice, But the army did 
not hit back and there were insinua- 
tory suggestions that the commanders 
got cold feet. But in fact (this is 
already on record, in one of the jour- 
nals of opinion) when the army com- 
mand asked the political leadership if 
this meant total war with Pakistan, 
the political leadership got cold feet, 

Che relationship between the army 
leadership and the political leader- 
ship has tended to be rather tenuous 
in recent years. But at the end of 
the 22-day war, a new myth had been 
built up—that Gen. Chaudhuri had 
had free decision for the first time. 

Wten Lt-Gen.\Kaul tries to call this 
bluff, the reaction is a strident chorus 
in the Press denouncing the General's 
poor literary talerit, his unsoldierly 
attack on his colleagues and what not. 
There is very little attempt to go be 
yond this, 

[he embittered tone of the book 
gives Gen, Kaul's attempt at self-jus- 
tification and self-glorification away. 
gut no one seems to spare him the 


in public 
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kind thought that he has been a help- 
less victirn of character-assassination. 
Promotion politics of the amy- was 
carried to the newspapers. Gen. 
Kaul’s promotion was an issue the 
Menon-baiters seized upon to dis- 
credit him. All the questions 
of propriety and good taste now 
flung about were never raised then. 
If a book like The Untold Story is 
now a part of Gen, Kaul's private 
drama of vengeance, it is all in the 
game, 

News agency summaries of the 
book have done little justice to the 
book. Whether the army bungled in 
NEFA or whether the army was real- 
ly ill-equipped are questions best ans- 
wered by the Henderson Brook’ in- 
quiry report which the Goyernment 
should in all fairness publish now. 
But the bigger charge made in the 
book—about the role of the political 
leadership, has gone unanswered: yet, 
As long as it is, the credibility 
gap would remain wide. To those 
who know their Delhi beat, politi- 
cal assessments of a possible Chinese 
attack have always been at variance 
with military assessments. But it has 
always been the politician's game to 





For its vitamin-rich goodness. 


For the taste it adds to my cooking. 
And because my family absolutely 


loves food cooked in 
Rath Vanaspati. 


cry “wolf’, For the last so many 
years, a Chinese attack has been pre- 
dicted every summer and: every win- 
ter. 

Gen. Kaul’s charge is straight as it 
is serious—that Mr Nehru’s decision 
to “throw the Chinese out-of NEFA” 
was dictated by political considera- 
tions and the pressure of rightist Opi- 
nion rather than by overall long-term 
policy. If the army's hands were for 
ed, the political leadership cannot 
escape its responsibility. 

The elements which were stamped- 
ing the Government into pushing up 
the defence to the Thag La ridge 
(militarily a foolish step, according to 
strategists). were the first to blame the 
Government for sending out an ill 
equipped army into action, freezing 
it to annihilation. Every situation 
needs scapegoats and Krishna Menon 
and Kaul came in handy. 

New Delhi has an amorphous Press 
Corps, which has of late thrown up 
its own species of “Military Observ- 
ers” and defence specialists, capable 
of dropping names—of generals and 
modern warfare equipment. The 22- 
day war yielded such a big harvest of 
them. But the interest of the Press 
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in defence has now lapsed into an i 
terest in personalities rather than 
issues. Tangential snipping at tng 
man or that is the favourite pastnmg 
with the galaxy that haunts the som 
bre corridors of. the Defence Mini 
try. After all, don't they belong 10 
the tribe that until a short while age 
included Gen. J. N. Chaudhuri ? Tig 
General's stint as the Military Com 
respondent of The Statesman was sup 
posed to be a close secret, known oniy 
to three. That was what Gen. Chai 
dhuri assured us in his preface to th 























































collection of his writings, “Ar 
Aims and Aspects’. But two mong 
seem to have known it outside ft 
trio. 








Here's what Gen. Kaul says: 
“Prem Bhatia, then. on The State 
man’s Staff, told me sometime if 
1953 that Chaudhuri was the Mi 
tary Correspondent of The States 
man. When I asked Chaudh 
whether what I had heard was tug 
he was taken back (sic.) and wor 
dered who told me. When I name 
Prem Bhatia, Chaudhuri exclaim 
ed: ‘Bhatia had no business tele 
ing you this’.” 
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Menon still turning out 
coffee percolators from ordnance fae 
tories? With the Chief of the Ge 
neral Staff still not even thinking of 











an operational defensive plan, deé& 
mal ng I itary training 18 
a r-guerrilla opetfa- 

tions, esp pted to mountain 
warfare ‘Sing cain because he 
is not iven adequate supply? 
Worst of all, General ]. N. Chat 
dhuri (whom Kaul los ppor 
of lenigrating) i by 

hen have been retired, wi every 
prospect that Kaul would have com 
manded against Pakistan. in 1965, 
when heaven help everybody. Kaul, 
of course, does not think so; he 
leems himself the very model of a 


nodern lieutenant-general. A _ third 

iseful service of this book is accord+ 

ingly to confirm how grievously 

1 the nation in this re 

the Defence debate of 
1 





articularly by suggesting 

that Kaul had remained in the infan 
try for the better part of his careet 

Che facts seem briefly as follows, 


Kaul passed out of Sandhurst in 193% 
ind as did every Indian officer, put 
in a year with a British regiment set 
ving in India, in his case the East 
Surreys Thereafter he was posted 

ijputana Rifles, where he 
commanded a platoon and later @ 


compan i its duties was man- 





ning a frontier post and periodically 
‘showing the colour’, during which 
he may (the record is not clear) have 
come under fire from the Mahsud 
In 1986, for perfectly honourable rea 
sons (his mother was ill and he need 
ed the extra money) he transferred 
himself to the Royal Indian Army Ser. 
vice Corps. With this, during World 
War II, he commanded a Motm 





Transport Regiment in the Arakan 
Wher pre ely, is vague: the war 
erien related seem confined to 
once having his personal transport 
ir-strafed ») uncommon experi 
ence for an off er even well behind 
the lines) and once gettine accident 
all n tl iy of an artillery 1 
rage His only subsequent combat 
experience was raising the Jammu 
nd Kashmir militia in 1948, with 
military results which have been the 





of some scepticism, and a 
companying them forward more 61 
less as a visitor In peace time he 
commanded-a brigade and later a 


In all this there is nothing in the 
least discreditable; merely in attempts 
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to put a gloss on it. He was prob- 
ably a very capable “Rice Corps” 
officer, for he is certainly a very hard 
worker; quite possibly, too, a ¢ apable 
staff officer, whose duties largely 
amount to supply on a wholesale ra- 
ther than retail scale. But his defi- 
ciencies begin to show as a higher 
formation commander, when his in- 
terests were still administrative (the 
Amar housing scheme was a definite 
success, despite the excessive bally- 
hoo) to the neglect of operational 
training; as a Principal Staff Office 
he fell down on both aspects of pre- 
paredness, And yet he thought him- 
self a thwarted infantryman. When 
a Calcutta newspaper wrote to Army 
Public Relations for a file biography 
of Kaul, then Chief of the General 
Staff, Brigadier Sreenivasan gave ‘t, 
on a plain and unidentifiable sheet 
of paper; a fulsome eulogy 
which, however, no mention of 
the RIASC. 


fatuously 
made 


How incapable, perhaps through 
inexperience, Kaul was of command- 
ing troops in action was horrifyingly 
to appear in NEFA. Into the details 
of that campaign it is not necessary 
to enter; indeed, on the basis of this 
book, it would be impossible. Surely 
almost uniquely among military auto- 
biographies, it contains not a single 
map, or even diagram. Insufficiently 
identified units and officers bob up, 
or fail to bob up, all over the shop 
in what seems a mere tegurgitated 
war diary, with Kaul shuttling be. 
tween them like an agitated grasshop- 
per. The account confirms, as we 
all knew already, that it was a chaos 
of order, counter-order, disorder; and, 
since so many of Kaul’s printed orders 
are virtual gibberish, it is not sur- 
prising that so many were disobeyed, 
Well, he got himself into the jam, 
but everybody else too, When, for 
some reason, he later decided to “say 
farewell to the Army” by a final call 
on the new Chief of Staff, Chaudhuri 
asked him: “Why did not Thapat 
or you thump the table to say No 
to the Government in such a situa- 
tion ?”’ (provoking the Chinese with 
insufficient resources) Kaul says: “I 
eave him a suitable reply.” Rumour 
has it that the reply was a five letter 
word, 


India is now making itself econo- 
mically strong. 
M. C. Chagla 
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The Press 


Told 


The Story 
By 


COMMENTATOR 


Kaul 


No book has perhaps received as 
a much attention in Indian news 
papers since independence as Lt-Gen 
B. M. Kaul's The L Untold Story. Kaul 
is not the first general to turn author 
in retirement, and judging by ithe 
commercial success he has achieved he 
will certainly not be the last. Whe- 
ther the book would have attracted 
such notice had not a news agency 
man spotted that it was hot stuff is 
doubtlul. <A Sunday edi- 
tions in’ the which is 
the common lot of whateve! 
their subject-matter may be, would 
have raised no greater controversy 
than over the book by Gen. Chau- 
dhuri a few months earlier or an- 
other by some other top brass of the 
Indian Army. All newspapers have 
published not only columns of ex- 
tracts from Kaul’s book, circulated 
by the news agency, but also the 

actions of those whom the book has 
not shown in favourable light, Lead- 
er-writers and commentators have now 
taken up the matter, and the specu- 
lation is not merely on whethet 
Kaul has told the whole story but 
what prompted him to tell it only a 
before the general elec- 


review in 
fulness of time 


books, 


few weeks 
tion. 
Patriot calls the “venomously silly 
book” an election stunt against what- 
ever may be left of Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the Congress. The publicity it has 
received in the Press has nothing to 
do with the merits of the contents 
or the quality of the writing. The 
charges he makes against the late 
Prime Minister, Mr V. K. Krishna 
Menon, the entire Government 
and Gen. Chaudhuri are nauseating 
examples of petty hatred, and they 
are being trumped up and widely 
advertised only because they may be 
useful for destructive propaganda. 
This is the third book by an Indian 
General that openly criticises the 
Government or seeks to reveal events 
and developments that should not 
be dealt with by men pledged to sec- 
recy and the maintenance of nation- 
al security. Gen. Thimayya and 
Chaudhuri set the example for Gen. 


Kaul by writing 
assuming that what 
would be. of interest 
themselves and “scavengers of sen- 
sationalism”, Gen. Chaudhuri’s re- 
velation that while he was serving in 
the army he acting as the 
military correspondent of an. Anglo- 
Indian newspape shocking to 
the extreme. Gen. Kaul has gone 
one step ahead by Sean with as- 
pects of administration whic! i he had 
no right to discuss in public ‘witha 
specifi permission from the Govern- 
ment. The publication of such 
ee has posed the question whe- 
ther the Government proposes to take 
any action against former officers, who 
make use of information gained while 
in service for propaganda harmful to 
the nation as a Gen. Kaul’s 
book should be treated jas, a warning 
by the and serving 
officers should be told what they can 
write for public consumption while 
in service or retirement. 


infantile essays” 
they had to say 
to anyone but 


was also 


was 


whole. 


Government, 


Casual 

In The Hindustan Times Krishna 
Bhatia says that despite its literary 
flaws the book has attracted such 
widespread public attention because 
people's suspic ions and doubts about 
the mischandling of India’s defences 
in 1962 have never. been dispelled 
adequately. The inquiry into the 
NEFA which the Govern- 
ment with noticeable hesk 
tation appeared to most as an 
attempt to sweep the Defence Minis- 
try dust under carpet. The avid in: 
terest that General Kaul’s book arous 
ed was thus inevitable. -That the 
book would upset some people and 
that the veracity ol its dis- 
closures would © be questioned was 
expected. But! the refutations have 
been in a singularly low key. Bhatia 
says that what happens to the rept: 
tation of a few individuals is rela. 
tively unimportant, but the Chinese 
invasion has important les- 
offer not all of which hayé 
been learnt even after more than four 
years Any student of the affairs of 
the time should be staggered at the 
casual manner in. which important 
affecting national, security 
were taken and pronouncements with 
deep political, implications. were 
made at the highest Jevel.. Major 
changes in policy were effected withs 
out studies in depth by experts and 
without giving the political leader: 
ship—or even the Defence Committee 


debacles 
ordered 
has 


some of 


several 


sons to 


decisions 
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- sider them. 


of the Cabinet—adequate time to con- 
Bhatia holds Mr Menon 
responsible for this, because, firstly, 
there was a distinct tendency on his 
art to. ride political hobby horses 
and secondly, instead of letting policy 
emerge from facts, he had decided on 
the policy of friendship with China 
and was looking for acts to support 
it. The display of excessive goodwill 
towards the Chinese is strangely con- 
trasted with the chest-thumping that 
followed. That Mr Nehru should 
havé made the statement that the 
army had been ordered to push the 
Chinese back when only three days 
éarlier the military top brass had 
clearly indicated to him and Mr Me- 
non the army's weak position only 
Sugpests that the posture of aggressive 
self-confidence was intended to pla- 
cate critics at home. It would be in- 
teresting to estimate the role that the 
Opposition criticism of the Govyern- 
ment’s failure and the public cry ol 
“wolf” had played in determining 
the Government's actions. Not only 
in 1962 but in August 1965, follow- 
ing the Pakistani infiltration into 
Kashmir, the Government's actions 
were influenced by the fact that Par- 
liament was in session. Political con- 
siderations were seemingly added to 
purely military or defence considera- 
tions. This should offer a fascin: ating 
field of study for future historians. 
The charge of casualness has been 
laid by The Statesman also which 
Says that when the elections are over, 
the Government will have to reassure 
the country that decisions of such 
Magnitude are no longer taken—il 
ever they were—in such a fashion. 


The paper thinks the book is an 
attempt to salvage the reputation 
Kaul lost in the military disaster of 


But what he succeeds 
damaging it 


NEFA in 1962. 
in doing primarily is 


further by a display of ‘‘malice and 
egocentricity " and by an “unsoldier- 
ly” lack of loyalty to senior and 


junior colleagues. This does not mean 
that he has written a negligible work. 
It is in fact a book of “some impor- 
tance’’ because it cuts ruthlessly 
through the veils of secrecy in which 
it has become dangerously customary 
to-wrap up the vital issues of defence 
in this country. Although the papet 
does not. know for certain how much 


| of what Kaul has written is accurate, 


it s€ems to believe what he has to 
say about Mr Nehru and Mr Menon. 
Kaul does not permit, the paper says, 
any feeling of sentiment for either to 
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prevent him from coldly dissecting 
their “failures”; in the case of the 
former Defence Minister he makes a 
particularly thorough job of it. Some 
of the charges Kaul “levels against 
him will require careful study by the 
Defence authorities today. The paper 


also concedes that Kaul has a case 
when he contends that he was un- 
fairly blamed for the Indian Army's 


debacle in NEFA. “That the Indian 
Government was to blame is general- 
ly recognised and Kaul goes to great 
lengths to show precisely where and 
how’. What the paper regrets is. that 
in his anxiety to establish his own 
guiltlessness he singles out for 
blame—by name—officers senior and 
junior to him and demands that. their 
failures should be noted. There are 
references throughout the book to 
General J. N. Chaudhuri which 
might have been written by a jealous 
prima donna about a more successful 
rival. It becomes impossible for the 
paper not to reach the conclusion that 
the Chinese at least did India one 
good turn in that the casualties they 
inflicted in 1962 included both the 
Defence Minister and General Kaul. 

In his Sunday column in The 
Times of India, N.J.N, has discussed 
the question whether ministers, ad- 
ministrators, and army officers should 
be permitted to “unburden” them- 
selves when they are out of office or 
have left the services. The point is 
not one that can be controlled by a 
simple regulation. No one in an 
organised society surely has the right 
—despite an urge to self-expression 
or the tattered platitudes on freedom 

-to “tell it all” whenever he is in- 
clined to do so. On balance, the 
dangers of uncontrolled controversy 
are imore acceptable than those of 
suppression, There is everything to 
be said for clearing the air provided 
this is done responsibly and in ac- 
cordance with prescribed procedure. 
Obviously, would-be authors on leav- 
ing the Government or the services 
cannot be allowed a free run of all 
the material to which they had ac 
cess in their official capacities. Nor 
can it be argued that their personal 
experiences in their official roles are 
their private property. But within 
the very broad limits of national 
security anything that promotes an 
understanding of events and a dis- 
cussion of them should certainly not 
be discouraged. What is essential is 
that the publication of such books 
should be governed by some sort of 


also 









procedure, however elastic, so that a 
balance can be preserved between 
open discussion and unavoidable dis- 
retion. 


Mental Breakdown 

The military observer of Hindus- 
than Standard writes with such as- 
surance and obvious evidence ol 
personal knowledge that it is diffi- 
cult to resist the suspicion that he 
was one of those generals whom 
Kaul has impugned in his book. The 
observer gives his own version of the 
dispute between Mr Menon and Mr 
Morarji Desai, and what he says 
boils down to a struggle between the 
public and the private sector. He 
said that Mr Menon appeared to 
have a hate towards the private sec- 
tor in India and the automobile in- 
dustry in particular, With firms 
already existing in the country and 
producing similar vehicles, the estab- 
lishment. of “factories to produce 
Shaktiman trucks, Japanese jeeps and 
one-ton trucks with foreign collabo- 
ration in the public sector was resist- 
ed, but Mr Menon had his way and 
valuable foreign exchange was frit- 
tered away. Defence production, it 
was invariably argued by Finance, 
should be confined to those items 
which the private sector was incap- 
able of producing and foreign ex- 
change utilised in purchasing mili- 
tary stores and equipment which 
neither the public nor the private 
sector could purchase. But Mr 
Menon’s object was to remove from 
the private sector its largest pur- 
chaser and to cripple it, Recounting 
how Kaul fared in NEFA the obser- 
ver says that Kaul suffered from 
“mental breakdown". While a fresh 
infantry division was deploying itself 
in the foothills south of Bomdila to 
give battle to the Chinese should 
they attempt to enter the plains 
north of the Brahmaputra, and the 11 
Brigade was fighting a rearguard ac- 
tion to extricate itself from Walong, 
Kaul was thinking in terms of re. 
moying his he adquarters from ° Tezpur 
to Gauhati. What was more he did 
so without orders and then sent a 
signal that he had done so. He was 
ordered to return to Tezpur imme- 
diately. He went on to inform every- 
one that the Chinese would be in 
Tezpur in a matter of two hours and 
caused general panic, the local gaol 
opening its gates and releasing the 
criminals and the bank burning its 
currency. Instead of 


infusing con- 
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fidence in people, he went out of his 
Way to catise general confusion. His 
final effort was to lock himself up 
Mia room and “to whimper like a 
Whipped dog”. Then he wrote out 
his resignation and after weeping in 
the garden of the mess, which 
Was crowded with officers, 


officers 


handed it 


over. He was ordered to go to his 
Foom and not to return until he had 
(eased crying and to weal dark 
glasses to hide the redness of his 


mation was sent to 


eyes. The res 
next 


Wew Delhi and was acc 
day. 


Kaul has found sympathetic rea 





@er in Frank Moraes of The Indian 
Express who says that it is the book's 
great merit that Kaul does not at 


tempt to absolve himself entirely but 


was 


accepts the blame in so far as he w 
@ vilal coe in the military machine 
@t that time. But his plea 1s that 
the prime, majo rest 
With the politicians 
Warnings by arm? 
persisted in putting political consi- 
Gerations before military urgencies, 


Hf Kaul’s facts are 


blame must 


who des} itt 


‘ , 
tne commanders 


correct, his indict- 


ment is formidable and cannot be 
ignored. It should induce rethink- 
ing in great dé pth, Moraes is ano- 


be amazed by th 


ther columnist to 
sh way in 


Casual, almost amateur 


which military deci ions of the gra- 
vest import were reached in New 
Delhi and Tezpur at the height of 


the fighting in NEFA. Obviously, 


there was no long-range, overall plan 
for NEFA or Ladakh though 
Garlier two plans, associated respec 
tively with the | 


names ot Generals 


Mhimayya and Thorat, were men 
Honed in connection with NEFA. 
Kaul mentions neither the Thimayva 
hor the/Thorat plan in his book and 
fhe accounts he gives of the various 
tonferences at the highest military 


levels reveal hasty, improvised, ad hoc 
planning whose casualness would sur- 
prise even a non professional. if the 
(hinese were the first to intrude in 
fo Our territory it ¢ be denied 
that Nehru’s “throw them out” order 
contiary to the 

about which the arm 


mnot 


military realities 


commanders, 


including Kaul, had warned him 
precipitated a situation which our 
army was unable to control, Polit 


led to mili 


1 
military 


cal credulity had already 
tary necligence Now tl! 
ignorance of our political | igher-ups, 
despite the efforts of the military 
Commanders, was to lead the country 
into disaster. 


Book Review 


MACBIRD 

By Barbara Garson 

Grassinol Press, Berkeley and New 
York 


[sx it rather surprising that at 
present we have very few good 
satirists in Bengal? Of the two ne- 


cessary conditions for the growth of 
satire—existence of moral evil in so 
ciety and social consciousness—the 


But about the 
the senile 


prudery of professional social reform- 


first is surely present. 


second, notwithstanding 


ers, one has to have reservations, In 
this country, social and_ political 
awareness is very often viewed with 


suspicion, 

Only the other day, the organisers 
ol a Natva allegedly Te- 
presenting the Bengali theatre, denied 
a particular troupe the right to per- 


Sammelan, 


form a play about Vietnam ; while 
in “God's own country” the voice of 
protest is very often raised not only 


against the American role in Vietnam, 
but against imperialist policies as a 
whole. Recently this protest of the 
ration in America found 
expression in Macbird, a political 
parody, with President Johnson as its 
Macbird is a play 
Barbara 


younger gene 


laracter. 
written by 


leading cl 


in three acts, 


Garson, a girl in her early twenties. 
The story and to some extent the 
structut of Shakespeare’s Macbeth 


are adapted to present the strugele 


between Pre 


Kennedys. 


fol political supremacy} 


sident Johnson and the 


Vice-President Macbird assassinates 
President John Ken-o-Dunc¢ (the 
name sounds very much like a com- 
bination of John Kennedy and Dun- 


under the instigation of his wife 
Macbird (Lady Macbeth and 
Bird) and himself becomes the 
President. fter this Lady 
Macbird is seTse of 
and 
balance. Ina 


sleep-w: 


can) 
Lady 
Lady 
crime 

haunted by a 
ultimately 
scene, 


euilt loses her men 
tal 
sembling 
Macbeth, 
blood in hei 
the banquet 
within the play after th 
Hamlet, 


the brother of 


closely r« 


the uking scene in 
she cémplains of smell of 
hand. But 


scene we have 


instead of 
a play 
manne} of 
wherein Robert Ken-o-Dunc, 
the murdered Presi 


dent plans to catch the conscience of 


Macbird. During the 
the play within the play Macbird be- 
his guilt. In the meantime 
Robert Ken-o-Dunc gathers the sup- 


performance of 


trays 





port ot other senators to oust Presi- 
dent Macbird. At the end of the play 
the disheartened Macbird dies of 
heart attack and Robert Ken-o-Dunc 


succeeds him. 


Echoes From Shakespeare 
Parts of many Shakespearean plays 
have been adapted to suit the present 


American context. Thus, the first 
scene of Macbird opens with three 
witches: the first is dressed like a 


Beatnik girl student, the second is a 
Black Moslem, selling “Mahomet 
speaks”, and the third is an old s0- 
cialist. Instead of the supernatural 
forebodings before-Caesar’s death in 
Shakespeare’s play, the recent. power 
New York is made to for- 
bode the death of President Macbird, 
Frequent echoes Hamlet, 
Richard III, Romeo and Juliet and 
Henry V haunt and tickle us at one 
and the same time. Like any other 
mock-heroic work of genius, Macbird 
two worlds—in the 
Macbeth and 


failure in 


trom 


live in 
Shakespeare's 
in the world of President Johnson, 
the Kennedys, the Senators, in fact 
in the very heart of present-day Ame- 
rica. References to the bluntness and 


provincial vul rarity ol President Mac- 


makes us 
world ol 


bird, to the refinement of the Ken-o- 
Dunc family, phrases like New Fron- 
tier (so frequently used in real life 


presentation 
t McNamara as MacNamara, 
of Vietnam as Vi all these and 
the ph netic similarities between the 
names of the main characts the 
and the major political figures 
the 


Johnson), 
Lord 


etland 


by President 


rs of 
play 


in America make the disguise of 











play too thin. At times the attack is 
too direct and daring as in the fol- 
lowing passage 
Me rr IT n vs ! 
Macbird S pit i new 
M (or ith) I para- 
de 
Mac Me) | 
Mess¢ Beatniks bi ift ca I 
Macbird —la fi 
Me 7 : 
Macl rd n 
Messer Latiy t f ! 
Afoarhs Shoot *e 
Measen peasant on 
Macbird Bomb ‘em 
Me € “{ f I n np 
Macl —Fix m 
l h out th im; des 
tr ( nt 
It’s treason lefy your Presi 
dent, 
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And yet. nowhere, except in the 
play within the play, where a very un- 
fair reference is made to an illegiti- 

mate child of the President's daugh- 
ter, does the satire degenerate into 
lampoon. The play was hailed as a 
comic masterpiece by distinguished 
critics like Dwight Macdonald. The 
author, a former California student 
demonstrator, has 2not only comic 
genius but political insight as well. 
The real significance of Macbird lies 
in the fact that its author never for- 
demonstrator, has not only comic 
gets that the imperialist-capitalist sys- 
tem is vitiated through and through 
and it matters little whether the re- 
fined John Ken-o-Dunc or the blunt 
Macbird or the crafty Robert Ken- 
o-Dunc is at the helm of affairs. But 
for this right perspective the play 
would have been mistaken as a kind 
of election pamphlet written in fa- 
your of Robert Kennedy. The myth 
of the enlightened and benevolent 
John Ken-o-Dunc is exploded when 
we notice the similarity of out- 
look in the speeches of all the three 
presidents. 


basic 


John Ken-o-Dunc— 

“We shall not force small nations to their 
/ We 
them to wus; our 
them to be 


knees. never shall. as tyrants, tie 


force shall only force 
free.” 

or 
New Frontier 
o'erflow her 
/ Eastward 
with West, / 


does touch the 


I see a seas, 
She shall 
her banks. 
does meet 
the West 
this hot and plagued earth descend. / The 
POX AMERICAN 
Similarly, after the assassination of 

John Ken-o-Dunc, President Macbird 

declares : 

“And stretching out 
shores, / To East 
seething globe... we 
men of peace, 
dom’s forceful flow / In short we seek 
that POX AMERICANA / That all 
the Freedom-loving world desires”. 

And again, Robert Ken-o-Dunc, 
when he becomes the President— 
“History assigned to me...to follow my 
' great predecessor's path / In hewing out 


beyond her 
shores and burst 
extend till East 
And West until 


East / And over 


beyond our nation’s 
and West around this 
meant to be fire- 


/ dousing flames with free- 


I pledge my solemn 


{ Mac- 


the smooth society 
word / To lift aloft the 
bird.” 

The same imperialist ideal is pre- 


banner o 


> sent in the speeches of all the three 


presidents and gives the play its essen- 
tial dramatic unity. 
REKHA CHAKRABARTI 


Letters 


Vietnam Mismatch 


It scems to me that what enthu- 
siasm there is among Americans for 
the Vietnam war is a conditionéd re- 
flex to the implanted notion that 
“our wonderful boys in Vietnam” are 
“heroes” engaged in “honorable com- 
bat’ in the cause of “freedom” 
Therefore, as a prerequisite to creat- 
ing a climate of public opinion 
favorable to peace, these heroics must 
be ‘exposed for what they are. 

When, a few weeks ago, U.S, bom- 
bers in Vietnam mistz ikenly dropped 
a soupcon of napalm on an Amert- 
can company, killing three : and 
wounding 16, Uncle Sam’s pampered 
momma's boys screamed so loud and 
long at getting just a_ teeny-weeny 
taste of their own medicine they 
could be heard all around the world, 
and the newspapers of America bled 
for them. HORROR! cried the 
headlines. TRAGIC ERROR. FLAM- 
ING MASSACRE. 

What do you suppose the reactions 
of those gum-chewing loudmouths 
would be if they were called upon to 
endure the almost incessant napalm- 
phosphorus burning, fragmentation 
bombing, helicopter strafing and ar- 
tillery pounding that the heavily out- 
numbered, half-starved, poorly cloth 
ed, ill-armed, malaria-ridden, medi- 
cine-deprived National Liberation 
Front forces have suffered these past 
two years? And how do you sup- 
pose the psychotically i anak al civi- 
lian population of the United States 
woul stand up to the /barbarous 
mass-murder tactics that Vietnames¢ 
children, women and old men have 
taken from the valorous American 
forces of “freedom” and “‘democracy’’? 

The real heroes of the Vietnam wat 
are the Vietnamese people. They 
could be forgiven if they mistakenly 
attributed to President Johnson 
Chairman Mao’s famous saying, with 
a slight twist : “Democracy comes out 
of the barrel of a gun” 

But essentially it’s not a question 
of communism or democracy, it’s one 
of humanity. 

Myself one-eighth Asian, I am cer- 
tain that most Asians share my con- 
tempt for the ‘American performance 
in Vietnam. A veteran of six years’ 
voluntary service in World War II, 
including jungle-fighting in Burma, 
I am of the opinion that a platoon 


of Burma Eurasian boy scouts is the 
superior of a full company of Uncle 
Sam's so-called “Screaming Eagles” 
or “Leathernecks” 

In a TV interview not long ago, 
doubly-honored Nobel prize-winner 
Dr Linus Pauling described the Ame- 
rican war on the Vietcong as being 
like himself “fighting Shirley Temple 
when she was four years old”. With 
due respect to the distinguished 
scientist-humanist, I should like to 
state that ultimate American victory 
over the Vietcong would be tanta- 
mount to the world heavyweight box- 
ing champion knocking out an un- 
ranked featherweight opponent at 
the end of fifteen gruelling rounds. 

D. Howarp Apy 
Los ANGELES 
California 


Aid To Hanoi 
A stray wild guess of The Econo- 
mist—many of whose reports on 
China and the Chinese attitude to 
Vietnam are often branded as slander 
in pro-Peking circles here—prompt- 
ed you to conclude that China is 
supplying 70 per cent of the war 
materials to Vietnam in comparison 
with a meagre 20 per cent from the 
Soviet Union. 

According to the Russians, as re- 
ported in the Press, Soviet supplies to 
North Vietnam during 1965 was 
about $550 million even by conserva- 
tive estimates and, as Americans say, 
there was a sharp increase in such 
assistance during 1966. The Chinese 
supplies, then, according to the 
figures given by you, should be at 
least around $1875 million during 
1965. This seems absurd since, ac 
cording to her own admission, China 
is supplying to Vietnam light arms, 
clothing and technical personnel for 
repairing reads and bridges. Anyone 
with a little knowledge of Vietna- 
mese realities will appreciate that 
such a huge amount (i.e. $1875 
million) cannot be expended under 
the heads mentioned above. More- 
over, it seems highly improbable that 
China, at this stage of development, 
could ‘have parted with» that much 
of her resources during 1965 at the 
risk of serious economic repercussions. 

Owing to intensified air raids, the 
Soviet assistance during 1966 natur- 
ally increased—in the shape of both 
SAMs and fighter planes. To sup- 
pose that a corresponding increase 
had also taken place in Chinese assis- 
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tance during the year is anything but 
sane thinking. 
not. be any Chinese role in the sophis- 


ticated modern air battles that are go- 


ing on over North Vietnam, 

From all accounts, therefore, it 
would be wise to keep silent on the 
question of quantum of aid since 
little is known about it to outsiders. 

A READER 
Calcutta 


The Socialist 


advertisement, in- 
serted in a London daily by the 
“Harold Wilson Memorial Commit- 
tee’, might be of interest to you on 
the occasion of your Republic Day: 
We have the distinguished honour of ‘be- 


The following 


ing members of the committee to raise Five 
Million Pounds to place a statue of Harold 
Wilson in front of the Parlia- 
ment. 

This Committee was in quite a quandary 
about selecting the proper site for the sta 
tue. It was thought not wise to place it 
beside the Washington, 
who never told a lie, nor Lloyd 
George, who never told the truth, since 
Harold Wilson could never tell the differ- 
ence 

After careful consideration we thought it 
would be a good idea to place it beside the 
statue of Christopher Columbus, the greatest 
socialist of them all, in that he started out 
not knowing where he was going and, upon 
arrival, did not know where he was and on 
returning did not know where he had been, 
and did it on borrowed money. 

Five thousand years ago, Moses said to 
the Children of “Pick 
shovels, mount your asses and camels, and 
I will lead you to the promised fand”. Near- 
ly five thousand years later Frank Cousins 
said “Lay down your shovels, sit on your 


Houses of 


statue of George 


beside 


Israel, up your 


asses, light a Camel, this is the promised 
Land”. And now Harold Wilson is steal- 
ing your shovels, kicking your asses, raising 
the price of Camels and taking over the 
promised land. 

If you are one of the Citizens who has 
any money left after paying taxes, we ex- 
pect a generous contribution from you for 
this worthwhile project. 

SINGH 
“London 


Containing China 


Letter from America (Now, Janu- 
ary 13) is quite reyealing. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1966, U.S. Defence Secre 
tary, MacNamara, too, said, “The fo 


Hcus of the U.S, defence problem has 
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Moreover, there can- 


NOW 


shifted perceptibly towards the Fat 
East.... The threat of nuclear wat 
and even of large-scale conventional 
wars has become more latent, while 
the threat of flocal insurgency and 
wars of liberation has become more 
active....” President Johnson seems 
to have sent a secret message to the 
Soviet leaders for “‘a new bid to avoid 
a costly race between the two coun- 
tries over defence systems against bal- 
lastic missiles’ (Stalesman, January 
13). If the USA can come to an agree- 
ment with the Soviet leaders on this, 
they can very easily switch the money 
thus saved on to the war front of 
Vietnam. This news has come simul- 
taneously with the increase of 6% 
surcharge on all income and corpo- 
rate taxes in the USA. 

Recently the Soviet army news 
paper Red Star in an article said that 
Russia could not count on Chinese 
support In an all-out war with the 
USA. Is the article an open invita- 
tion to the USA to go ahead with 
their containment of China policy, 
and a green signal for blasting away 
the nuclear weapons sites in China, 
or a preparation for the ground of 
Soviet non-interyention if and when 
China faces an all-out attack from 
the USA? Senator Henry M. fJack- 
son, Chairman of the Military Appli 
cation Sub-Committee of the Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy held that “‘by the early 1970, 
China would possess inter-continental 
missiles capable of striking the United 
States’’. 

K. Ray 
Calcutta 


‘A Colonial Game’ 


I have not the least doubt in my 
mind that cricket is a game hostile 
to Indian conditions. It came with 
the British and made its way into 
the life of some feudal rulers. True, 
it was gradually taken up by other 
peapte: but they were drawn from 
1igh society and for them sophisti- 
cation and snobbery are indispens- 
able qualities. Commoners of the 
lower tier, however, have never been 
able to afford this game except in the 
narrow lanes and _  bye-lanes of 
poveity-infested quarters. Small won- 
der, therefore, that, with the aboli- 
tion of Native States and feudal ins- 
titutions, cricket should be the mono- 
poly of the sophisticated class. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
cricket is a symbol of British cha- 
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racter inter sc. This is the reason 
why no countries outside the hold of 
the British Empire—now the Com- 
monwealth—admitted it in its range 
of sports. Even within the British 
Empire, cricket did not find favour 
with the majority of the subject mem 
bers; the minority who accepted it 
represented the British blood and 
the Indian blue-blood. Cricket has 
come to stay here not so much as a 
sport for this class but as an outlet 
for the suppressed desire to become 
English. And it is this which induces 
the sophisticated to justify the colos- 
sal loss of man-days involved in test 


cricket; it is the same class which 
cries against strikes in the name of 
saving labour-hours which the coun- 
try, we are told, cannot afford to 
waste, 

It is hard to fit in cricket with 


industrialism. Even in England, the 
home of cricket, the has lost 
much of its old glamour in the wake 
of the liquidation of the colonies, 
because the abundance of care-free 
time and regal pomp, which are the 
indispensable accompaniments of 
cricket, is not so easily available now 
to the British people. Australia and 
South Africa are somewhat untouch 
ed by the problem and will, there- 
fore, continue to enjoy the game tor 

some how 
beggarly India dare to compete with 
her affluent counterparts? In India 
everything seems to be possible, for 
it is the traditiona] home of all things 
unthinkable anywhere in the world. 
LATIKA BHATTACHARJEE (Mrs) 
Calcutta 


game 


time to come. But does 


Dange On Indira 


Mr Dange has more than once, at 
Press conferences, elaborated on his 
preference for Mrs Indira Gandhi 
as Prime Minister as against Mr 


Morarji Desai. Chis hair-splitting 
reminds one of the semantic 
acrobatics made notorious by our 


lady Prime Minister when she dif 
ferentiates between deaths by ‘mal- 
nutrition’ and those by ‘starvation’. 
Perhaps what Mr Dange means is 
that if Mrs Indira Gandhi 
become Prime Minister again after 
the elections, the country would face 
death by ‘malnutrition’, whereas if 
Mr Desai were to take her place we 
would all face death by ‘starvation’. 
S. R. RAJEN 

Calcutta 


were to 





The Ferment In China 


At a time when the hullabaloo over 
China's cultural revolution has rea- 
ched its peak, it is heartening to see 
Now coming out with the brilliant 
editorial, “Masses on the move” 
(January 20). When the newspapers 
vie with each other in publishing 
mutually conflicting reports on the 
“hooliganism” committed by the 
Red Guards and the number of per- 
sons killed .in the process (two 
Bengali newspapers put the number 
at 1500 and 5000 respectively) , it be- 
comes the urgent duty of a weekly like 
Now to speak out the truth, especially 
when there is an unholy allaince 
between the Western and the Socialist 
Press over the presentation of news 
about China. The whole question 
of China's cultural revolution must 
be viewed in the background of the 
evolution of Chinese society as a re- 
sult of seventeen years of Communist 
reconstruction. It is to be borne in 
mind that the purification of the 
existing social structure and political 
set-up becomes a historical necessity in 
the imterest of over-all progress of a 
socialist country and the process to 
be followed is bound to be relentless 
if it is to be “complete” in every 
sphere. The cultural revolution did 
not start all of a sudden and the 
debate on it began a long time ago. 
Indeed it was one of the most origi- 
nal parts of Mao’s thinking mind 
and he contributed a great deal to 
the consolidation and stability of the 
socialist forces by guiding his country 
through intense ideological fight 
within the party and other mass orga- 
nisations. As a result of Chinese 
economic, social, political and cul- 


tural developments, several sharp 
contradictions have inevitably show- 
ed up and these contradictions led 
Mao to launch an all-out offensive 


against “those persons in authority” 
who, by their thinking and outlook 
posed a potential danger to the revo- 
lution. And because ‘“MaoTse-tung 
believes that revolution is a continu- 
ous process, involving ceaseless strug- 
gle against the remnants of bourgeois 
modes of production and _ thought 
against contradictions within the 
people”, he has used the mass organi- 
sations and the energetic youth com- 
munity as the vanguard of the cul- 
tural revolution. This mass partici- 
pation”, as you call it, has been 
branded in the Western Socialist Press 
as ‘large-scale hooliganism” organis- 





ed under a mischievous Mao. Oné 
of the revisonist spokesmen in this 
country has summarily rejected the 
Red Guards as a band of “hoodlums” 
and “anarchists” ultimately aiming 
at the destruction of the Chinesé 
Communist Party. It outsmarts 
even the worst specimen of Yankee 
journalism. 

The New Year's Day editorial in 
People’s Daily and Red Flag, speaking 
of some persons in authority, said; 
“Those persons reversed right and 
wrong, juggled black and white, em 
circled and suppressed revolutionar 
ies, clamped down on different views, 
practised white terror”. The edi 
torial pledged to carry the revolu: 
tion “to all classes in 1967" and to 
fight against those “who are taking 
the capitalist road and “who aré€ 
making sure of their social base and 
their influence inside the party.” For 
this end, it urged mobilisation of “the 
masses of workers and peasants, who 
form 90% of the population”. Hos 
tile American Imperialism and Soviet 
Revisionism have led China to 
seek a more intensified and accelera 
ted transition to socialism. In im 
plementing this urgent task of bring: 
ing about major changes in social, 
economic and cultural relationships, 
opposition from “entrenched interests 
at various levels” had to be faced and 
it is no wonder that “the latest deve 
lopments in China have been turbu: 
lent’. In cultural and social spheres, 
the fight has to be waged against 
the age-old and outmoded thoughts 
and beliefs and in the economic 
field, a campaign has to be carried 
on in a sustained way against those 
“gainfully” employed. No wonder, 
China's cultural revolution has caus: 
erd consternation in those circles who 
had long been evading their revolu 
tionary duties in spite of their sup 
posed affinity with socialism, and who 
are traditionally anti-communist in 
outlook and leave no chance of 
making political capital out of any 
major shake-up within a socialist 
country. The dual aims of the cul 
tural revolution are to revitalise the 
youth with revolutionary idealism 
and to encourage the workers and 
peasants to increase production and} 
these should work as a guarantees 
against any opportunistic ‘machinas 
tions of any professedly socialist 
country and external imperialist, of 
otherwise, aggression, 





Des Dutray 
Serampon 
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